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Chapter  I  Introduction 

In  varying  degrees  each  of  us  has  experienced  the 
innumerable  changes  created  in  our  lives  by  world  War  II. 
Our  day-to-day  living  has  taken  on  new  aspects.    We  apply 
ourselves  to  increased  living  costs,  priority  programs,  new 
taxes  and  rationing  of  necessities.    Unemployment  has  become, 
for  the  most  part,  something  remembered  but  of  the  past. 
Total  mobilization  for  the  war  effort  has  meant  work  for  all. 

More  than  before  the  individual  is  called  upon  to 
use  his  full  capacity  in  the  single  effort  towards  victory. 
Mothers  combine  children  and  home  with  employment,  adoles- 
cents become  restless  about  school  with  work  so  available 
and  production  so  urgent.     Sons,  new  to  the  working  world, 
earn  more  than  fathers.    Industrial  mobilization  has  meant, 
too,  mass  family  migrations  to  defense  areas,  shifting  of 
population,  lack  of  adequate  housing,  over  crowding,  local- 
ized industrial  booms. 

The  demands  made  upon  the  individual  by  these  trans- 
formations might  seem  enough  to  challenge  the  stability  of 
even  the  adequately  integrated  personality,    let  when  we  con- 
sider other  aspects  of  the  impact  of  the  war  on  our  every-day 
living  situation,  these  factors,  as  much  as  they  may  chal- 
lenge strength  or  create  upset,  begin  to  diminish  in  their 
relative  importance  and  become  secondary. 

Much  more  fundamentally  we  have  been  shaken  by  the 


disruption  of  the  family  unit  brought  about  by  the  war.  To 
each  individual  the  family  group  has  a  deep  and  lasting 
value.     The  very  process  of  human  growth  and  development  has 
inherent  within  it  attachments  and  "ties  to  the  family.  The 
long  periods  of  helplessness  and  immaturity,  the  reliance 
upon  other  members  in  the  immediate  environment  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  life,  both  material  and  emotional,  are  but  some 
of  the  factors  that  lead  to  the  strong  inter-familial  bonds, 
"whether  the  ties  are  happy  or  unhappy,  constructive,  fragile 

or  strong,  they  exist  for  all  of  us,  and  even  when  broken 

1 

tend  to  persist  symbolically." 

Our  society  and  culture  is  built  on  a  structure 
based  on  the  healthy  preservation  of  the  family  unit,  war 
shatters  the  physical  unity  of  the  family  group,  parts  husband 
from  wife,  son  from  parents,  brother  from  sister.    At  all 
times  separation  is  an  experience  that  stirs  deep  fundamental 
emotions.    This  is  understandable,  for  death  is  its  final  and 
inevitable  form.    In  war  the  proximity  of  death  is  a  constant, 
ever  present  factor.    The  members  of  the  family  group  left  at 
home  suffer  the  pain  of  the  absence  of  loved  ones  and  live 
with  anxiety  for  those  dear  to  them  who  face  the  dangers  of 
battle.    It  is  easily  conceivable  that  at  times  this  constant 
strain  may  become  intolerable. 


1  Eleanor  Clifton,  "Some  Psychological  Effects  of 
the  war,"  The  Family.  June,  1943 
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The  family  member  within  the  age-range  for  combat 
uuz  disqualified  for  service  for  physical  or  personality 
reasons  may  be  genuinely  relieved  to  escape  up-rooting. 
Maybe  he  can  adapt  himself  to  not  measuring  up  to  military 
requirements  and  use  his  energies  towards  helping  the  total 
.,ar  effort  in  a  capacity  other  than  direct  military  service. 
But  perhaps  the  rejection  may  have  brought  into  being  new 
problems  for  him.    Maybe  his  attitude  towards  himself,  and 
that  of  others  in  the  group  towards  him,  may  have  undergone 
significant  change,  created  anxieties  which  may  lead  to  im- 
paired functioning. 

The  serviceman   in  turn  longs  for  those  emotionally 
close  to  him  but  geographically  distant.    In  addition  to  the 
unnatural  separation  that  the  war  forced,  he  finds  himself 
in  a  strange  setting  that  has  a  new  purpose  which  demands 
from  him  expression  of  behavior  contrary  to  all  inhibitions 
seciety  had  previously  superimposed.     Through  rigorous  train- 
ing he  is  taught  to  kill,  to  annihilate  the  enemy  in  the 
most  economical  and  effective  manner.     Such  human  destruction 
which  in  peace-time  had  been  severely  condemned  and  punished, 
meets  approval  and  praise  in  this  new  environment.    He  may 
find  the  resources  both  from  within  himself  and  from  those 
about  him  to  make  this  transition  and  fight  in  the  battles 
and  fight  well.    The  conviction  about  the  purpose  for  his 
fighting,  the  drive  to  protect  and  preserve  those  whom  he 
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loves  and  that  which  is  intimately  precious,  makes  possible 
for  many  this  metamorphosis  necessary  for  the  waging  of  a 
successful  war. 

Then,  eventually,  with  the  accomplishment  of  peace, 
or  perhaps  before,  the  comparatively  newly  made  serviceman 
must  face  another  readjustment.    He  returns  to  civilian  life, 
his  identity  the  same  but  with  the  added  experience  of  war 
combat  that  we  can  assume  makes  for  a  difference  within  him. 
Required  of  him  is  that  he  pick  up  the  old  threads  anew  and 
find  his  place  in  his  family  unit,  in  his  community,  in 
society. 

we  have  been  considering,  briefly,  some  of  the  nu- 
merous adjustments  each  of  us  may  have  had  to  make  in  a  war- 
time.   There  is  hardly  need  to  say  that  in  this  period  the 
overall  essential  is  the  waging  of  a  successful  war.  The 
degree  to  which  each  can  use  his  capacity  productively  in  one 
or  another  phase  of  the  total  war  effort,  to  that  degree  do 
we  insure  our  speedier  and  ultimate  victory.    As  we  think  a- 
bout  how  the  war  increases  the  strain  to  be  borne  by  practi- 
cally everyone,  particularly  those  engaged  in  actual  fight- 
ing, it  may  be  difficult  for  some  to  reconcile  the  broad  pur- 
pose with  the  individual  adaptation.    Is  it  then  not  to  be 
expected  that  there  may  be  those  who  would  have  remained  un- 
affected during  peace-time  who  may  find  present  day  living 
too  much  to  bear  and  may  break  down  under  these  abnormal 
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pressures? 

we  may  recall  through  personal  experience  or  read- 
ing, the  very  large  numbers  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  civil- 
ians that  suffered  war- shock  in  its  various  forms  as  a  result 
of  world  War  I.    The  new  problems  precipitated  by  the  thou- 
sands of  war  casualties  accelerated  the  development  of  the 
various  social  sciences  and  the  therapies  concerned  with 
human  beings  and  their  better  adjustments  to  their  social 
environment.    Social  workers  remember  vividly  the  tremendous 
influence  the  last  World  war  exerted  on  their  profession. 
Psychiatry  and  psychoanalysis  made  great  forward  strides  in 
the  understanding  of  the  individual  and  his  reaction  pat- 
terns.   This  psychological  knowledge  was  utilized  in  the 
treatment  of  the  many  persons  suffering  from  war-time  nervous 
disorders.    Social  workers  drew  from  the  developments  of 
these  specialized  fields  to  enrich  their  understanding  of  the 
individual  and  his  mechanisms  of  behavior.    This  interest  in 
the  psychological  understanding  of  the  human  being  and.  his 
behavior  led  to  a  reorientation  and  modification  of  the  pre- 
vailing social  work  philosophy  and  techniques. 

As  we  recall  this  growth,  this  important  trend  stim- 
ulated by  World  war  I,  we  recollect,  too,  the  inadequacy  of 
social  work  in  meeting  the  last  war  emergency.    The  profes- 
sion was  hardly  prepared  for  the  new  group  of  clients  who 
suddenly  appeared:  the  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  the 
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servicemen  themselves,  not  previously  known  to  social  agencies, 

not  accustomed  to  asking  for  or  receiving  assistance  from  any 

2 

social  agency.      In  the  intervening  years  since  World  war  I, 
the  profession  has  been  rapidly  changing  and  growing  in  phi- 
losophy, case-work  techniques  and  numbers.    Specialization  in 
the  fields  of  social  work  such  as  family  welfare,  medical 
social  work,  psychiatric  social  work,  child  welfare,  has  in- 
creased.   This  in  itself,  would  seem  to  establish  that  the 
social  work  profession  is  more  adequately  prepared  to  meet 
the  present  national  crisis. 

There  may  be  value  in  examining  the  services  that  one 
field  of  social  work  can  now  give  to  those  individuals,  re- 
acting to  war  pressures,  who  find  themselves  momentarily  un- 
able to  solve,  unaided,  the  problems  created  for  them  by  the 
war. 

The  family  agency,  because  of  its  very  function, 
presents  a  logical  and  appropriate  setting  for  this  study. 
For  the  family  agency  bears  the  responsibility  to  the  communi- 
ty of  assisting  individuals  and  families  who  seek  its  help  to 
become  as  mature,  adequate  and  self  sustaining  as  it  is  poten- 
tially possible  for  them  to  be.    This  goal  assumes  a  double 
importance  in  war-time  when  the  productive  energies  of  each 

E  Virginia  P.  Robinson,  A  Changing  Psychology  in 
Social  Case  Vvork,  pp.  55-54 
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individual  become  so  necessary  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  analyze  a  family  agency's 
services  related  to  war-time  problems.    It  is  not  an  all-in- 
clusive study  of  practice  in  a  family  agency  for  a  limitation 
is  set  by  the  scope  of  the  problems  treated.    Many  questions 
come  to  mind.    We  may  wonder  who  are  the  clients  that  the  war 
led  to  make  application  to  a  family  agency.    Are  they  the 
wives,  or  parents,  or  inductees?    They  may  be  the  family  mem- 
Ders  rejected  by  the  armed  services,  or  the  servicemen  them- 
selves, or  the  returned  veterans.    Is  coming  to  a  social  agen- 
cy  a  new  experience  for  them  or  have  they  had  previous  contact 
with  peace-time  community  agencies?     what  types  of  problems 
were  presented?    To  what  extent,  if  any,  was  the  agency  able 
to  help?    were  there  specific  kinds  of  situations  in  which 
the  client  was  more  successfully  able  to  make  use  of  help 
tnan  in  others?    Was  the  agency  dealing  with  some  new  problems 
that  require  new  techniques  and  additional  skill?    These  are 
some  of  the  questions  this  study  will  consider. 

Chapter  II  Methodology 
For  the  purposes  of  this  study  cases  were  selected 
from  among  those  active  in  one  district  office  of  the  Jewish 
Family  Welfare  Society  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  during  the  five 


month  period  of  January  1  through  May,  1944.    The  criterion 


used  as  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  cases  was  the  considera- 
tion of  only  those  situations  related  to  the  war  or  war  effort; 

• 

i.e.  cases  in  which  the  precipitating  factor  leading  to  ap- 
plication could  be  specifically  identified  and  classified  as 
an  outgrowth  of  a  particular  phase  of  the  impact  of  the  war 
effort. 

In  the  five  month  period  which  this  project  covered, 
sixty-nine  cases  or  20.7%  of  the  total  case-load  in  this  one 
district  office  included  situations  relating  to  the  military 
services.    In  the  remaining  four  districts  of  the  agency  the 
percentage  of  service-connected  cases  was  slightly  higher. 
Of  the  sixty-nine  cases  involved,  fifty-nine  were  pertinent  to 
this  study.    Nine  of  the  remaining  ten  were  excluded  despite 
the  fact  that  a  family  member  was  in  the  combat  forces.  Anal- 
ysis of  the  contact  indicated  no  direct  connection  between  the 
presenting  problem  and  the  war.    One  case  was  not  available 
for  study. 

It  would  be  pertinent  to  note  that  it  was  the  prac- 
tice in  the  agency  in  which  this  study  was  made  to  accept  all 
applications  for  service.    None  were  classified  as  "applica- 
tion rejected"  for  any  reason.    It  was  considered  that  the 
interviewing  service  given  to  each  applicant  was  a  service  in 
itself. 

The  case  summaries  presented  have  been  selected  either 
to  illustrate  the  case  typical  of  a  group  presenting  a  particu- 
lar problem  or  to  demonstrate  contrasts  within  the  group.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  choose  illustrative  cases  on  the  basis  of 


zhe  quality  of  case  work  skill  used.    Rather,  the  determining 
basis  in  the  selection  was  the  effort  to  describe  the  com- 
plexity of  problems  discussed  and  the  services  given  in  rela- 
tion to  them. 

Chapter  III  Types  of  Problems 
An  examination  of  the  problems  in  the  cases  studied 
revealed  that  there  were  three  main  types.    First  were  the 
problems  that  stemmed  from  the  physical  disruption  of  the 
family  unit  through  the  potential  or  completed  induction  into 
the  military  services  of  one  or  more  individuals.    A  second 
type  involved  problems  that  were  created  as  a  result  of  the 
return  of  the  serviceman  to  civilian  living.    The  third  type 
were  problems  that  were  precipitated  by  the  rejection  or  4F 
Classification  of  a  family  member,  found  ineligible  for  the 
military  services  for  either  physical  or  neuro-psychiatric 
reasons. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  cases  were  di- 
vided into  three  sections  in  accordance  with  the  presenting 
problem.    These  three  main  sections  were  further  sub-divided 
in  an  attempt  to  analyze  both  the  problem  and  the  agency*  s 
services  in  greater  detail. 

Section  A  -  Problems  of  Separation 

This  section  is  divided  into  two  groupings.  Grouping 
1  involves  the  separation  of  the  husband  from  the  wife. 
Grouping  2  pertains  to  the  separation  of  the  child  from  the 


parents. 

By  far  the  bulk  of  the  cases  studied  came  within  this 

section.    An  observation  made  by  Sterling  Johnson  would  seem 

to  be  pertinent. 

The  physical  separation  of  two  units  of  a 
family  with  miles  between  and  no  opportunity 
for  sharing  the  events  of  a  day,  the  planning, 
the  joy,  the  mishaps,  creates  the  greatest 
burden  to  be  faced  by  servicemen  and  by  their 
families.     Small  difficulties,  that  might  be 
smoothly  handled  were  the  serviceman  at  home, 
can  become  problems  requiring  an  agency*  s 
assistance.    Serious  difficulties  -  illness, 
death,  loss  of  income  -  can  become  intolerable 
because  parents  and  son  or  wife  and  husband 
cannot  be  together,  giving  courage  and  under- 
standing to  one  another. 1 

Of  the  total  number  of  cases  used  in  this  study,  for- 
ty-four or  74.5^  involved  problems  that  were  sn  outgrowth  of 
the  separation,  anticipated  or  already  effected.    These  pro- 
blems were  both  practical  and  emotional  in  nature.    There  were 
nineteen  cases  in  Grouping  1,  those  with  husbands  already  in- 
ducted into  military  life  or  about  to  be.    Of  these  nineteen, 

seven  had  had  previous  experience  with  a  peace-time  agency. 

2 

Twelve  or  QZ%  were  new  to  social  agencies.      In  all  except 


1  Sterling  Johnson,  "The  Jsffect  of  the  Selective  Ser- 
vice on  Selectees  and  their  Families",  The  Family.  July  f42 

2  The  source  of  information  used  to  determine  previou 
agency  contact  was  the  Social  Service  Exchange.  In  this  study 
an  applicant  was  considered  "new"  if  he  had  no  social  agency 
registration  prior  to  December,  1941.  This  would  mean  that  an 
applicant  was  considered  "new"  although  he  may  have  had  a  war- 
time agency  registration  such  as  American  Red  Cross,  following 
the  date  of  this  country1 s  entry  into  the  war. 


one  of  these  nineteen  cases,  the  wife  was  the  applicant.  In 
the  one  exception,  the  husband,  who  had  already  been  inducted 
and  was  about  to  report  for  duty  in  the  armed  forces,  made  ap- 
plication for  the  agency's  help  for  his  wife. 

There  were  twenty-five  cases  in  Grouping  2,  comprised 
of  problems  related  to  the  separation  between  the  child  and 
the  parents.    In  contrast  to  the  first  grouping,  nineteen  or 
76%  of  the  applicants  of  this  group  had  had  previous  experience 
with  a  peace-time  community  organization.    Six  were  new  to  so- 
cial agencies.    The  parent  initiated  the  application  in  nine- 
teen cases.    A  member  of  the  family  other  than  the  parent  made 
application  in  six  cases. 

what  needs  did  these  clients  express?    with  what  types 
of  problems  did  they  seek  help?    The  requests  made  by  the  ap- 
plicants varied  but  could  be  categorized  under  the  broad  gener- 
al headings  of  problems  related  to  :  income,  medical  care,  and 
emotional  difficulties.     Two  applicants  in  Grouping  2  sought 
help  in  getting  information  regarding  a  family  member  in  the 
armed  services.    The  agency  referred  these  applicants  to  the 
proper  resource  for  this  information.     In  addition  there  were 
three  requests  for  help  with  planning  about  living  arrangements 
in  a  more  general  fashion  which  combined  aspects  of  the  other 
categories.     These  fell  within  the  problems  of  parents  or 
Grouping  2. 


TABLE  I 

TYPES  OF  PROBLEMS  IN  SECTION  A 


Number 

of  Cases 

Problem 

Grouping  1 

Grouping  2 

Income 

14 

16 

Medical 

2 

4 

Emotional  Diffi- 

culties 

3 

0 

Information 

0 

2 

General  Planning 

0 

5 

Total 

19 

25 

Table  I  describes  both  the  types  of  problems  and  the 
numbers  of  cases  with  each  problem  in  the  two  groupings  in 
Section  A.     Thirty  applicants  requested  help  with  income  dif- 
ficulties, six  with  medical  problems  and  three  with  emotional 
difficulties.    Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  five 
applicants  in  Grouping  2  who  asked  for  help  with  information 
and  general  planning. 


TABLE  II 

BREAKDOWN  OF  PROBLJiMS  RELATED  TO  INCOME 


Number  of  Cases 
Type  of  Request  Grouping  1       Grouping  2 


Temporary  Financial 

Aid  7  13 
Arrangement  of  Children's 

Supervision  3  0 

Employment  0  3 
Help  with  Management  on 

Dependency  Allotment  4   0_ 

Total  14  16 


Table  II  shows  the  various  forms  or  requests  that 
stemmed  from  the  broad  base  of  income  problems.    Grouping  1 
included  requests  for  temporary  financial  assistance,  ar- 
rangement of  children's  supervision  and  help  with  management 
on  the  dependency  allotment  income.     There  were  no  direct  re- 
quests for  help  with  employment  such  as  were  found  in  Grouping 
2.     This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  for  the  comparatively  young 
wife  the  obtaining  of  work  was  no  problem.    There  was  rather 
the  problem  of  being  accessible  for  work  with  young  children 
in  the  home.    For  the  elderly  parent  however  consideration 
of  work  in  the  face  of  a  long  period  of  unemployment  did  lead 
to  the  direct  request  for  employment  help.    Grouping  2  pre- 
sented no  problems  pertaining  to  arrangement  of  children's 
care,     with  one  exception,  the  children  were  of  either  adult 


or  school  age. 


Income  Problems 
A  total  of  fourteen  or  73#  of  cases  Grouping  1  fell 
within  the  income  problem  category;  sixteen, or  64fi  of  the 
cases  in  Grouping  2  were  income  problems. 

Case  I  illustrates  the  request  for  temporary  finan- 
cial assistance. 

Case  I 

On  September  7,  1945  the  husband  made  appli- 
cation for  financial  help  for  his  six  months  pregnant 
wife.    He  had  been  inducted  into  the  navy  and  was  to 
report  for  duty  in  two  days.    He  was  an  intelligent 
twenty-six  year  old  man  with  prepossessing  appearance. 

The  separation  from  his  wife  was  doubly 
difficult  for  him  to  endure.    In  the  first  place 
there  were  no  financial  resources  upon  which  his  wife 
could  rely  until  the  receipt  of  the  dependency  allot- 
ment, since  he  had  been  the  sole  wage-earner.  Too, 
their  first  baby  was  on  its  way  and  he  was  uneasy  a- 
bout  leaving  his  wife  alone  to  face  this  coming  event 
without  him.     Superimposed  on  these  worries  were  his 
personal  feelings  about  entering  the  armed  services. 

The  husband  was  seen  once  in  the  intake  in- 
terview.   Opportunity  was  given  to  him  to  express 
his  understandable  concern  about  both  his  wife  and 
himself.    The  case-worker  gave  recognition  to  this 
two-sided  aspect  of  his  problem.    His  anxiety  about 
his  wife  was  decreased  as  a  result  of  the  agency* s 
readiness  to  be  helpful  to  the  wife  both  with  the 
money  she  would  need  and  with  the  planning  to  adapt 
to  his  absence. 

The  wife  continued  the  contact.    In  thirteen 
interviews  she  was  helped  both  materially  and  emo- 
tionally to  bear  the  transition  of  her  husband1 s  ab- 
scence.     The  concrete  services  included  financial 
assistance  to  meet  her  maintenance  need,  moving  ex- 
penses and  the  extra  needs  arising  with  the  coming 
of  the  new  infant.     The  wife,  an  intelligent,  well- 
integrated  young  woman  of  nineteen  was  able,  with 
help,  to  adapt  herself  to  her  husband^  leaving  in 
a  mature  fashion. 


At  first  it  was  unusually  difficult  for  the 
wife  to  accept  financial  help  from  the  agency.  Un- 
consciously she  preferred  support  from  the  husband. 
In  addition,  guilt  was  stirred  up  within  her  at 
taking  material  things  without  giving  in  return. 
The  case-worker,  by  pointing  these  factors  out,  by 
gaining  the  wife1 s  participation  about  the  money 
through  detailed  discussion  of  the  purpose  of  the 
money  and  by  giving  recognition  to  the  wife's  con- 
scientious use  of  th    money,  helped  the  wife  to 
take  with  greater  ease. 

The  wife  faced  the  upsetting  experience  of 
having  a  daughter  born  with  a  wry  neck  and  deformed 
legs.    The  interest  of  relatives  as  well  as  the  agency 
in  arranging  proper  medical  care  for  the  baby  was 
immeasurably  reassuring  and  supportive  to  the  wife. 
She  was  readj^  to  end  with  the  agency  and  once  again 
manage  independently  at  a  point  when  she  was  encour- 
aged by  the  infant's  progress  and  good  response  to 
the  medical  treatment.    In  addition,  relief  came  to 
her  when  the  financial  problem  was  solved  with  the 
receipt  of  the  dependency  allotment. 

The  agency  served  to  reduce  the  tension  of  the  hus- 
band about  leaving  his  wife  through  pointing  out  that  his  go- 
ing was  not  the  result  of  his  choice  but  rather  beyond  his 
personal  control.     The  husband  was  enabled  to  meet  his  situa- 
tion with  greater  comfort  in  the  knowledge  of  the  security 
the  agency  offered  the  wife. 

The  wife  was  helped  to  transfer  her  dependence  from 
the  husband  to  the  agency  temporarily.     She  could  accept 
taking  money  with  a  greater  degree  of  ease  when  she  was  helped 
to  see  the  problem  as  universal.    Part  of  her  acceptance  de- 
pended on  her  ability  to  recognize  that  the  external  was  im- 
personal. She  could  therefore  respond  to  the  encouragement  to 


adapt  more  comfortably. 


A  variation  of  the  range  of  problems  included  in  the 
income  problem  category  is  illustrated  by  Case  II.     The  induc- 
tion of  the  employed  son  caused  financial  as  well  as  emotional 
difficulty  for  the  parents. 

Case  II 

On  August  31,  1943  the  father  reapplied  to 
the  agency  for  help  with  employment.    He  was  a  short 
heavy-set  man  of  64  years  who  had  been  unemployed  the 
past  twelve  years  due  to  an  arthritic  condition.  He 
had  come  to  the  agency  once  before  in  June,  1943  at 
a  time  when  the  mother  had  just  been  discharged  from 
a  hospital,  ill,  and  the  son  had  recently  been  induc- 
ted.    The  father  could  not  bring  himself  to  accept 
financial  assistance  from  an  agency  though  the  family 
was  in  obvious  need.    Previously  the  son  and  the 
mother  had  together  supported  the  household  which  in- 
cluded a  sixteen  year  old  brother. 

The  father  returned  once  again  unready  for 
"charity"  but  interested  in  help  with  employment. 
There  were  six  interviews  with  the  father,  seven 
with  the  mother.     The  father  was  helped  to  make  a 
satisfactory  employment  adjustment.    The  mother,  a  45 
year  old  woman,  for  many  years  the  dominant  person  in 
the  household,  had  reacted  with  depression  both  to 
the  separation  from  the  son  and  to  her  changed  de- 
pendent place  in  the  family.    The  agency  gave  recog- 
nition to  the  mother  for  the  strength  and  capacity 
she  had  shown  in  carrying  the  major  burden  for  the 
family  for  so  many  years  and  enabled  her  to  adjust 
with  some  degree  of  comfort  to  her  present  dependent 
role.    The  case-workerT s  discussion  of  her  real  im- 
portance simply  as  the  home-maker  fortified  her. 
Opportunity  arose  for  the  mother  to  utilize  and  ex- 
perience her  strength  in  her  new  role  when  both 
parents  became  upset  by  the  sudden  news  of  the  son1 s 
marriage.    The  mother  received  the  shock  with  greater 
stability  than  the  father.    She  could  help  the  father 
overcome  some  of  his  disturbance  about  the  marriage 
and  adapt  to  it  with  less  pain.    Both  the  parents 
participated  in  the  terminating  interview,  each  ex- 
pressing new  capacity  and  ability  to  manage  without 
the  further  help  of  the  agency. 

The  agency  helped  to  lessen  the  parents*   sense  of 


loss  at  the  son* s  absence  by  providing  an  outlet  for  sharing 
this  experience,     toith  case-work  help  the  mother  could  overcome 
her  dejected  reaction  to  the  sonT s  leaving.    At  the  same  time 
she  was  helped  to  cope  with  the  psychological  problem  aroused 
by  her  physical  illness  that  prevented  her  continuing  in  the 
role  of  wage-earner  and  provider  for  the  family.    The  agency 
helped  her  to  appreciate  the  value  of  her  new  role  as  house- 
wife and  to  obtain  gratification  in  this  capacity. 

The  agency  could  assist  the  father  in  his  effort  to 
make  an  employment  adjustment  after  his  many  years  of  unem- 
ployment.    The  service  encompassed  the  treatment  of  the  par- 
ents1 individual  needs  thereby  enabling  each  parent  to  adapt 
successfully  to  their  shifted  roles  in  relation  to  each  other. 

In  this  group  of  cases  the  agency  became  a  source  of 
strength  that  could  partially  replace  the  husband  or  son  upon 
whom  the  client  had  leaned  before  the  family  was  disrupted  by 
the  war.    The  agency  gave  the  client  the  opportunity  to  share 
the  effects  of  the  experience  of  this  change  in  the  living 
situation,  helped  the  client  to  cope  with  the  transitional 
period  and  in  varying  degree  aided  his  accomodation  to  the  new 
life  demands. 

Case  III  is  in  contrast  to  both  Case  I  and  Case  II 
since  the  agency  was  able  to  be  of  only  very  limited  help. 
The  applicant  was  the  wife,  whose  basic  desire  was  to  have  her 
husband  discharged  from  the  army. 


Case  III 

On  February  10,  1944  the  toife  returned  to 
the  agency  to  request  help  in  managing  on  her  |80 
monthly  allotment  income.    She  presented  herself  as 
being  much  more  seriously  interested  in  such  help 
at  this  time  than  she  had  been  in  previous  applica- 
tions when  she  had  come  to  the  agency  with  a  similar 
request. 

There  had  been  sporadic  contact  with  the 
wife  since  September,  1945.     She  was  an  intelligent, 
tense,  emotionally  disturbed  woman,  thirty-one  years 
old,  mother  of  one  child  approximately  two  years  of 
age.    Her  husband  had  been  inducted  in  May,  1945  at 
a  time  when  she  was  recovering  from  illness  follow- 
ing childbirth.     The  couple  had  planned  that  with 
the  husband's  leaving,  the  wife  and  the  child  would 
make  their  home  with  the  maternal  parents. 

Shortly  after  the  husband1 s  induction,  the 
wife's  mother  passed  away  suddenly,  and  the  wife's 
father  was  temporarily  hospitalized  for  cancer.  The 
7d.fe  found  herself  bereft  of  the  parents  upon  whom 
she  had  hoped  to  lean  and  instead  was  placed  in  the 
position  of  taking  care  of  an  ailing  father.  A 
financial  problem  arose  as  a  result  of  her  inability 
to  manage  on  the  allotment  income.    This  led  the 
wife  to  think  of  work  and  apply  to  the  agency  in 
September  for  help  in  arranging  care  for  her  child 
to  free  her  for  employment. 

In  her  first  application,  the  agency  of- 
fered services  to  alleviate  the  wife's  pressing 
financial  situation  and  to  lighten  her  home  burden 
by  the  provision  of  household  help.     The  wife  was 
unsure  about  accepting  such  assistance;  she  was 
fearful  that  should  she  act  to  ameliorate  her  cir- 
cumstances it  might  jeopordize  the  husband's 
chances  of  release  from  the  army.     She,  therefore, 
could  not  permit  herself  to  take  the  help  made  a- 
vailable  by  the  agency. 

In  October,  1945  the  wife  returned,  more 
confused  and  distressed.    She  expressed  desire  for 
the  services  which  she  had  felt  to  be  too  threaten- 
ing previously.    Again,  she  withdrew,  unable 
actually  to  accept  the  help. 

In  February,  1944  the  wife  made  reappli- 
cation  for  the  same  services  that  she  had  been  un- 
able to  use  to  date.    Her  behavior  in  previous  con- 
tacts was  pointed  out  by  the  case-worker  with  some 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  behavior.  At 


this  point  the  wife  was  receiving  private  psychia- 
tric treatment.  She  could  for  a  very  short  period 
of  a  few  weeks  accept  the  agency's  financial  service 
and  then  decide  more  clearly  that  there  could  be  no 
alleviation  of  her  problem  except  through  her  pur- 
suing the  attempt  to  arrange  her  husband's  release 
from  the  army. 

The  agency  directed  its  service  towards  providing 
concrete  help  to  meet  apparent  financial  and  medical  needs 
without  too  clear  an  awareness  that  the  client  had  little 
fundamental  interest  in  such  help.    The  deep  wish  of  the  cli- 
ent was  to  have  her  husband  returned  to  her.    More  careful 
thought  revealed  that  the  client  merely  withdrew  from  the  a- 
gency  when  money  was  offered  to  her  because  her  other  more 
basic  need  was  not  being  met.    Attention  was  then  refocussed 
on  a  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  her  behavior.    It  seemed 
as  though  neither  the  client  nor  the  agency  could  find  a  way 
through  which  the  wife  could  make  a  personal  adjustment. 
Though  there  was  no  absolute  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  agen 
cy'  s  helpfulness,  there  was  probably  some  relationship  between 
the  agency's  help  and  the  wife's  securing  psychiatric  treat- 
ment. 

Medical  Problems 
There  were  two  requests  for  the  agency's  help  with 
medical  problems  in  Grouping  1,  and  four  in  Grouping  2.  The 
individual  situations  differed  but  each  had  similarity  in  one 
aspect.     The  medical  difficulty  became  a  major  problem  because 
of  the  actual  or  potential  absence  of  a  family  member  who  was 


already  in  or  about  to  leave  for  the  armed  forces.    In  each 


of  the  two  cases  in  Grouping  1  the  wife  was  the  applicant. 
Neither  applicant  had  been  known  to  a  social  agency  in  peace- 
time. 

In  the  four  cases  in  Grouping  2  a  family  member  other 
than  the  parent  made  applications.    Two  of  the  families  had 
been  known  to  social  agencies  before,  the  remaining  two  were 
new. 

Case  IV  illustrates  the  group  of  cases  in  which  the 
chief  request  is  help  with  a  medical  problem. 

Case  IV 

On  January  14,  1944  the  son,  an  intelligent 
good  looking  man  of  twenty-seven  applied  for  help  in 
arranging  institutional  care  for  his  widowed  mother. 
He  expected  to  be  inducted  in  a  month1 s  time  and  being 
an  only  child  felt  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  to 
provide  adequate  care  for  his  mother  before  the  war 
created  the  separation.    He  was  aware  of  his  mother1 s 
deep  attachment  to  him  and  her  dependent  leaning  upon 
him  particularly  since  his  father' s  death  the  year 
before.     The  mother  had  been  severely  depressed  six 
years  previously  and  had  attempted  suicide.     She  now 
suffered  from  several  physical  ailments  including  a 
cardiac  condition  and  diabetes.     The  son  shared  with 
the  agency  his  anxiety  that  the  mother  might  again 
attempt  to  take  her  life  when  faced  with  his  leaving 
for  the  military  service.    He  hoped  to  protect  her 
by  getting  her  into  an  institution. 

The  agency  offered  to  both  the  son  and  the 
mother  help  in  planning  for  the  mother1 s  care.  The 
mother  was  unwilling  to  participate  in  discussing 
plans  for  herself;  unable  to  face  the  probability  of 
the  son's  leaving,    when  the  son  was  not  called  for 
induction  as  expected,  the  contact  was  terminated. 

In  March,  1944  the  son  reapplied  with  the 
same  request.    Once  again  he  anticipated  induction 
within  a  short  time.    In  three  interviews,  though 
his  concern  about  what  would  happen  with  his  mother 


was  given  recognition,  the  son  was  helped  to  understand 
that  plans  could  not  be  made  successfully  for  the 
mother  without  her  active  participation.    At  the  same 
time,  he  was  assured  that  the  agency  would  be  inter- 
ested in  helping  the  mother  when  she  was  ready  to  make 
use  of  its  services. 

During  this  contact  the  son  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  express  the  emotional  effects  upon  him- 
self of  the  anticipated  induction.    The  availability 
of  the  agency1 s  services  to  the  mother  when  she  felt 
the  need  for  help  freed  him  to  think  in  a  more  posi- 
tive way  about  his  service  in  military  life. 

The  contact  ended  when  for  the  second  time 
his  induction  status  changed  and  he  received  an  in- 
definite deferment. 

The  agency  relieved  the  son  of  much  of  his  anxiety 
about  leaving  his  sick  mother.    It  offered  its  readiness  to 
help  the  mother  make  adequate  plans  for  herself.    The  mother, 
though  in  fact  ailing  and  unable  to  sustain  herself  in  a 
household  alone,  could  not  bring  herself  to  make  plans  for 
herself  as  long  as  the  son  remained  with  her.    The  treatment 
consisted  of  helping  the  son  to  understand  this  fact  and  to 
accept  his  inability  to  arrange  the  conditions  of  the  mother's 
future  living  with  any  success  without  her  participation  in 
the  process.    Likewise,  the  agency  sustained  the  son  through 
the  unsettling  effects  of  his  changing  draft  classifications. 

Emotional  Difficulties 
The  three  remaining  cases  in  Section  A  deal  with  ex- 
pressed requests  for  help  with  emotional  difficulties.  These 
three  cases  were  all  found  in  Grouping  1.    The  applicant  in 
each  case  was  the  wife.    Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  none  of 
these  applicants  had  been  registered  with  social  agencies 
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during  peace  time.     Their  individual  situations  varied  but  had 
the  common  element  that  their  difficulties  became  acute  be- 
cause of  the  separation  from  the  husband  anticipated  or  already 
effected.    In  two  of  these  cases  the  emotional  disturbance  of 
the  wife  was  sufficiently  deep  and  severe  to  warrant  the  need 
for  psychiatric  treatment.    In  the  third  case  the  wife  was 
momentarily  in  a  panic  because  of  the  possibility  of  her  hus- 
band^ discharge  from  the  army.    For  she  had  been  instrumental 
in  getting  him  inducted.    Her  sudden  upset  was  less  severe 
basically  and  was  easily  alleviated  by  case-work  service. 

Case  V  illustrates  the  requests  for  help  with  emo- 
tional difficulties. 

Case  V 

On  May  2,  1944  the  wife,  a  thin,  tense,  fright- 
ened looking  woman  of  thirty-five,  wearing  no  make-up  and 
obviously  disinterested  in  personal  adornment,  applied 
for  help  with  her  emotional  upset.    She  was  the  mother 
of  two  children;  a  boy,  ten  and  a  girl,  six  years  of 
age.     The  wife  feared  the  recurrence  of  a  deep  depres- 
sion which  she  had  suffered  six  years  previously  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  her  twenty-eight  day  old  infant. 
According  to  her  accout  the  combination  of  time  and 
later  pregnancy  helped  her  recover  from  that  episode. 
Now  she  was  beginning  to  experience  similar  symptoms, 
outstanding  among  them  being  a  variety  of  phobias  re- 
lated to  death,  traveling,  eating. 

Some  of  these  symptoms  had  occured  a  year 
ago.    They  were  now  greatly  intensified.    It  became 
evident  that  the  husband' s  reclassification  in  IA 
precipitated  the  increased  illness.     The  wife1 s  pre- 
sent anxiety  state  was  reactivated  by  the  possibility 
of  the  husband^  induction.    Her  condition  led  the 
husband  to  apply  for  a  deferment.     The  threat  to  her 
that  the  husband  might  nevertheless  have  to  leave 
continued  and  induced  her  to  seek  assistance  from 
the  agency  with  her  problems. 

The  wife  had  sufficient  insight  to  realize 

that  her  meintal  state  affected  not  only  herself  but 
also  her  husband  and  children.    Prior  to  her  agency 
application  the  wife  had  visited  innumerable  physi- 
cians all  of  whom  had  ruled  out  a  physical  basis  for 
the  symptoms.    The  wife  could  hardly  face  the  fact 
that  the  symptoms  were  psychogenic. 

In  three  interviews  the  wife  was  helped  to 
be  prepared  for  psychiatric  treatment.    She  was 
guided  first  to  return  to  the  psychiatric  clinic  of 
a  hospital  where  in  the  pas  t  she  had  received  medi- 
cal care.    Her  immediate  reaction  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  intensive  psychiatric  treatment  was  flight 
through  various  rationalizations,  including  a  com- 
plaint about  the  clinic  psychiatrist  with  whom  she 
had  talked  and  an  assertion  of  her  inability  to 
travel  for  treatment.    When  the  wife  was  helped  to 
understand  that  it  was  her  basic  fear  of  her  ill- 
ness rather  than  dissatisfaction  with  the  psychia- 
trist or  incapacity  to  travel  that  kept  her  from 
treatment,  she  was  able  to  get  beyond  her  ration- 
alizations and  follow  through  on  the  psychiatric 
treatment  plan.    Indirectly  the  agency  gained  the 
husband* s  participation  in  helping  the  wife  initi- 
ate a  plan  of  private  psychiatric  treatment  with 
the  clinic  psychiatrist.    As  a  result  there  was  no 
further  need  of  the  agency1 s  assistance  and  the 
contact  was  terminated. 

The  wife  had  symptoms  that  interfered  with  her  person 
al  and  social  functioning.    The  agency  recognized  that  the 
client*  s  illness  was  too  severe  and  deeprooted  to  be  effective 
ly  treated  by  case-work  methods  alone.     Therefore  the  service 
given  consisted  primarily  of  helping  the  wife  become  ready  to 
make  use  of  psychiatric  treatment.     This  was  done  by  relieving 
some  of  her  anxiety  that  her  illness  might  be  hopeless  or  in- 
curable, and  thereby  enabling  her  to  help  herself  with  medical 
treatment. 

The  practice  of  the  agency  was  to  evaluate  the  ser- 
vices and  the  effect  of  the  services  given  at  the  termination 
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of  the  case.     Three  different  closing  categories  were  used  to 
define  the  degree  to  v/hich  the  services  helped  the  client: 
1)   satisfactory  adjustment,  2)  situation  improved,  5)  situa- 
tion unimproved.    The  individual  case-worker  analyzed  the  clos- 
ing reason  and  the  writer  has  used  the  classification  as 
stated  in  the  case  record.    In  a  small  group  of  short-time 
cases  where  a  closing  reason  was  not  indicated  the  writer  e- 
valuated  the  service  given  and  defined  a  closing  reason  ac- 
cording to  the  same  system  of  classification. 

Of  the  forty-four  cases  considered  in  Section  A,  for- 
ty-three were  terminated  at  the  time  this  study  closed.  The 
large  majority  of  the  cases  were  closed  for  reasons  of  satis- 
factory adjustment  or  improved  situation.    Seven  or  16.2%  of 
the  cases  had  as  the  closing  reason,  satisfactory  adjustment. 
Thirty  cases  or  69.7%  were  closed  for  the  reason,  situation 
improved.     Six  cases  or  15.9%  were  closed  for  the  reason, 
situation  unimproved.    In  86%  of  the  cases  in  Section  A,  there- 
fore, the  agency  could  serve  to  help  the  client  ameliorate  his 
his  situation  to  greater  or  lesser  degree.    The  agency  was 
ineffective  in  helping  13.9%  of  the  applicants  move  in  any  di- 
rection that  would  better  their  circumstances. 

Section  B  -  The  Problem  of  Return  of  the  Serviceman  to 

Civilian  Living 

This  section  deals  with  the  problems  of  the  discharged 

serviceman  and  those  of  his  family.     There  were  ten  cases  in 
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this  section  or  16. 9°/b  of  the  total  group  studied.    Nine  of  the 
ten  applicants  had  been  known  to  peace-time  social  agencies. 
The  tenth  case  involved  a  veteran  who  applied  for  the  agency1 s 
help  with  making  an  employment  readjustment.    He  had  been  dis- 
charged from  the  military  services  for  neuro-psychiatric  rea- 
sons and  had  some  insight  about  his  difficulty  of  perseverance 
on  a  job  or  in  any  other  endeavor.     In  accordance  with  his 
pattern  he  withdrew  from  the  contact  within  a  brief  period. 

In  these  cases  of  discharged  servicemen  the  veteran 
was  the  applicant  in  five  or  50%  of  the  cases;  his  family  made 
application  in  the  five  remaining  cases,     what  were  the  pro- 
blems presented  by  these  applicants?    What  needs  did  they  ex- 
press?   The  problems  found  in  this  section  could  be  divided 
into  three  types:  Problems  of  income,  personal  emotional  pro- 
blems, and  problems  of  family  relationship.    Two  veterans  ap- 
plied for  help  with  income  problems.    One  was  interested  in  ob- 
taining a  veteran's  pension  and  was  referred  by  the  agency  to 
the  Veteran's  Administration,  the  proper  resource  for  this 
service.     The  second  was  a  mentally  retarded  veteran  whose 
family  was  receiving  financial  assistance  from  a  public  agency. 
The  veteran  seemed  intellectually  unable  to  grasp  this  fact  at 
first;   the  agency  could  help  him  to  accept  referral  to  the  pub- 
lic agency  where  he  could  be  more  properly  assisted.    It  seemed 
that  these  two  veterans  had  been  getting  maintenance  help  from 
the  public  agency  before  their  induction  into  military  service. 


They  were  now  seeking  to  again  create  their  dependent  mode  of 
living  in  the  community. 

Three  veterans  applied  for  help  with  their  personal 
emotional  problems.    Inherent  in  the  case  of  each  was  the  in- 
tensification of  anxiety  stirred  up  in  the  veteran  by  his  dis- 
charge from  the  military  services  on  neuro-psychiatric -grounds, 
n-ach  of  the  three  veterans  had  some  understanding  of  his  per- 
sonal maladjustment  prior  to  the  experience  of  military  ser- 
vice.   Nevertheless,  the  degree  of  his  concern  about  himself 
had  been  heightened  by  the  awareness  of  his  discharge  for 
neuro-psychiatric  reasons.     These  veterans  sought  help  for 
themselves  as  soon  as  they  returned  to  civilian  living. 

Case  VI  illustrates  the  services  given  to  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed  veteran  who  is  reacting  to  his  discharge 
from  the  army  for  neuro-psychiatric  reasons. 

Case  VI 

On  September  23,  1943  the  veteran,  an  intelligent 
well  dressed  young  man  of  twenty-one  with  a  serious, 
mature  manner  applied  for  the  agency1 s  help  with 
his  personal  emotional  difficulties,  and  also  re- 
quested work.    He  had  been  discharged  from  the  army 
two  weeks  before,  after  eight  months  of  military 
service.    He  was  very  worried  because  his  discharge 
was  based  on  neuro-psychiatric  grounds.    He  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  lest  he  might  be  becoming  mentally 
ill.     This  anxiety  was  reinforced  by  the  reason  for 
his  discharge  and  also  because  of  the  history  of 
mental  illness  of  relatives.    He  likewise  made 
mention  of  a  variety  of  somatic  complaints. 

The  case-worker  reduced  some  of  the  veter- 
an' s  anxiety  about  mental  illness  but  at  the  s  ame 
time  helped  him  to  consider  psychiatric  treatment 
for  himself.     The  veteran  saw  a  private  psychia- 
trist but  was  ambivalent  about  returning  for  the 
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treatment  recommended.  The  case- worker  handled  this 
ambilavence  to  permit  the  veteran  to  make  use  of  the 
psychiatric  treatment  necessary. 

The  case-worker  dealt,  too,  with  the  veter- 
an's problem  of  vocational  adjustment  by  referring 
him  to  an  employment  resource  through  which  he  ob- 
tained work.    His  satisfactory  adjustment  to  his  job 
was  made  more  possible  for  the  veteran  by  his  shar- 
ing with  the  case-worker  his  reactions  to  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  his  work  and  receiving  encouragement 
in  his  effort  to  apply  himself  to  the  work. 

In  addition,  the  case- worker  was  able  to 
help  the  veteran  take  the  step  of  moving  from  his 
family  where  conditions  were  overcrowded.  There 
was  an  obvious  strong  attachment  between  the  veter- 
an and  his  family  which  made  him  conflicted  about 
moving.    Part  of  him  strove  towards  making  himself 
independent  by  living  separately,  and  having  the 
gain  of  pleasing  the  psychiatrist  who  urged  the 
step.    Part,  too,  clung  to  remaining  dependent  upon 
those  whom  he  loved.    As  a  result  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  these  dynamics,  the  veteran  was  enabled 
to  move  with  greater  understanding  and  ease.  The 
contact  was  terminated  after  six  interviews,  as  a 
result  of  the  adjustments  made. 

The  agency  served  to  reduce  some  of  the  veteran*  s 
fears  that  his  discharge  might  mean  he  was  becoming  psychotic. 
He  was  helped  to  understand  through  interpretation  the  differ- 
ence between  a  diagnosis  of  psycho-neurosis  and  one  of  mental 
illness.     Simultaneously  he  was  prepared  to  make  use  of  the 
psychiatric  treatment  that  seemed  indicated.    That  part  of  the 
veteran's  ambivalence  which  strove  to  improve  his  condition 
was  s  tr eng thened. 

Helped  by  the  agency  with  the  initial  step  of  getting 
a  job  and  encouraged  and  sustained  in  his  effort  to  keep  the 
job,  the  veteran  was  enabled  to  make  a  satisfactory  work  ad- 


justment.   As  a  result  of  the  security  he  derived  from  his 


experiencing  his  adequacy  in  relation  to  work,  the  veteran 
could  resolve  part  of  his  conflict  about  dependent  leaning  on 
his    family  and  move  in  the  direction  of  greater  use  of  his 
capacity  for  self-maintenance  and  independence. 

In  the  five  applications  made  by  a  family  member  other 
than  the  veteran  the  problem  was  basically  one  of  relationship. 
Four  applicants  were  the  wives;  one  was  the  veteran1 s  mother. 
The  latter  was  distressed  that  the  son,  an  ex-serviceman,  re- 
fused to  work  and  behaved  abnormally  since  his  discharge  from 

• 

military  service  nine  months  previously.    She  hoped  that  the 
agency  would  exercise  authoritative  action  to  compel  the  son 
to  work.     The  son,  a  withdrawn,  strikingly  eff  eminate  looking 
young  man  did  get  to  the  agency  office  once  as  a  result  of  the 
mother1 s  pressure.    He  indicated  a  superficial  desire  for  "an 
easy  job  with  good  money",  but  seemed  much  too  sick  a  personal- 
ity to  function  adequately  in  employment  and  could  not  be  help- 
ed by  the  case-worker  to    consider  treatment  for  himself. 

Three  of  the  wives  who  made  application  came  to  the 
agency  following  desertion  by  their  husbands,  ex-servicemen. 
In  two  of  these  cases  a  marital  problem  had  existed  prior  to 
the  husbandsf  inductions,  which  had  found  expression  in  deser- 
tions or  separations.    In  the  third  case  the  husband  had  been 
inducted  about  a  month  following  the  marriage.    There  had  been 
no  evident  marital  difficulty  prior  to  his  military  service. 

In  contrast  with  the  unhappy  effects  on  the  marital 
situation  of  the  husbands1   discharges  in  the  three  cases  men- 
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tioned,  the  fourth  case  was  illustrative  of  the  beneficial  re- 
sults of  the  military  experience  of  the  husband  on  the  marital 
situation.    Originally  the  wife  had  sought  help  from  the  agency 
with  her  income  problem.     She  planned  to  work  to  supplement 
the  allotment  income.     Soon  after  she  started  to  put  this  plan 
into  effect  with  the  help  of  the  agency,  the  husband  was  dis- 
charged from  combat  service.    The  wife  feared  to  trust  the 
husband1 s  new  responsible  attitude  towards  the  family,  remem- 
bering well  his  previous  instability  and  irrespons  ibility. 
The  agency  could  help  her  to  accept  the  change  in  the  husband 
as  demonstrated  by  his  present  behavior  and  still  leave  the 
wife  with  her  reservation  about  the  permanency  of  the  husband's 
transformation. 

Despite  the  variation  in  the  individual  family  pro- 
blems and  circumstances,  it  could  be  observed  that  both  for  the 
veteran  and  the  family  the  separation  and  military  experience 
led  to  changes  which  necessitated  adjustments  on  the  part  of 
both.     The  ex-serviceman  was  no  longer  the  same  individual  he 
had  been  before  his  separation  from  the  family.    He  had  added 
the  experience  of  military  service  and  this  effected  some  changi 
within  himself.    In  a  similar  fashion  the  family  unit  to  which 
he  returned  had  lived  with  the  reality  of  the  separation,  had 
adapted  to  it  in  one  way  or  another  and  faced  a  readjustment 
at  the  point  of  reunion. 

Case  VII  illustrates  the  changes  in  relationship  be- 

tween  the  veteran  and  his  wife,  wrought  by  the  war. 

Case  VII 

On  January  19,  1944  the  wife  applied  for 
help  from  the  agency  shortly  after  the  husband  had 
deserted  her.    She  was  an  intelligent  young  woman 
who  looked  younger  than  her  twenty- four  years.  Her 
behavior  was  marked  by  withdrawal  and  a  deep  sense 
of  insecurity.    She  was  fearful  about  a  recurrence 
of  a  mental  breakdown,  for  she  had  been  hospitalized 
for  psychosis  in  the  past. 

Though  the  husband1 s  abandonment  left  the 
wife  with  an  evident  financial  need,  the  wife  was 
not  primarily  concerned  about  finances.    She  was 
rather  troubled  chiefly  by  her  difficulty  with  the 
husband.    He  had  been  discharged  from  military  ser- 
vice a  few  months  before  his  desertion.    The  couple 
had  married  in  1942  after  knowing  each  other  a  few 
years.    With  the  exception  of  the  month  following 
the  marriage  and  a  few  weeks  while  the  wife  visited 
the  husband  in  his  camp  prior  to  his  being  shipped 
overseas,  the  couple  had  been  separated  by  the  war. 

The  husband  was  adversely  effected  by  his 
military  experience.     S  ubsequent  to  his  discharge 
for  neuro-psychiatric  reasons,  he  could  not  adapt 
himself  to  his  marital  life  and  deserted  the  wife 
to  live  with  his    parents.     The  wife  was  hoping 
for  a  reconciliation  when  she  came  to  the  agency 
though  there  was  very  little  reality  basis  for  this 
expectation. 

Because  of  her  personality  make-up  which 
involved  a  self-deprivation  impulse  and  deep  sense 
of  insecurity,  and  due  to  the  wife1 s  desire  for  a 
reconciliation  with  the  husband,  it  was  difficult 
for  the  wife  to  start  coping  with  the  present  change 
occurring  in  her  life. 

In  fifteen  interviews  the  case-worker  en- 
abled the  wife  to  accept  financial  help  from  the  a- 
gency,  settled  the  matter  of  support  from  the  hus- 
band through  the  court  and  begin  to  plan  for  her 
personal  future.    The  case-worker  consciously  waited 
until  the  wife  was  ready  to  take  each  of  these  steps. 

The  wife  had  no  work  history  and  associated 
work  with  her  former  nervous  breakdown  when  her  ill- 
ness followed  her  family*  s  pressure  upon  her  to  work. 
She  had  good  business  school  training  which  she  had 
never  used.    The  case-worker  was  able  to  help  the 
wife  make  a  successful  job  adjustment  when  she  seemed 
serious  about  work.     The  contact  with  the  wife  was 


terminated  after  she  experienced  a  fair  degree  of 
confidence  about  her  adequacy  not  only  as  a  working 
person  but  as  a  total  person.     She  was  quite  conscious 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  agency  had  helped  her 
change  from  feeling  like  a  "nobody"  to  a  self-respect- 
ing "somebody". 

The  agency  enabled  the  wife  to  make  use  of  her 
capacity  to  face  her  new  reality.    Recognition  was  given  to  her 
hope  for  a  reconciliation  with  the  husband.    Injected,  too, 
was    the  lack  of  basis  for  this  hope.     This  served  as  a  dynamic 
in  stimulating  her  better  use  of  herself  in  adapting  to  her 
living  situation.    She  was  helped  to  develop  her  potential  for 
work,  become  useful  in  a  personal  and  social  sense  and  enjoy 
the  gratification  of  higher  self-exteem. 

The  closing  reasons  in  the  cases  studied  in  this 
section  indicated  that  eight  or  80%  were  served  by  the  agency 
in  a  manner  that  made  possible  the  client' s  bettering  his  cir- 
cumstances.   Of  this  number,  three  cases  were  closed  with, 
"satisfactory  adjustment"  ;  five  with  "situation  improved".  In 
the  two  remaining  cases  the  agency1 s  services  failed  to  help 
decrease  the  problem. 

Section  C  -  The  Problems  of  the  Rejectee 

The  study  so  far  has  been  concerned  with  problems 
stemming  from  the  changes  in  family  structure  due  to  the  war. 
This  section  deals  with  the  problems  that  the  war  created  when 
the  physical  disruption  of  the  family  was  not  the  precipitating 
difficulty. 


There  were  five  cases  in  this  group,  or  8%  of 
the  total  group  studied.    All  five  of  the  applicants  had  been 
known  to  social  agencies  prior  to  the  war.    The  rejectee  in- 
itiated the  contact  in  two  of  the  cases;  his  family  in  three. 
In  all  but  one  of  the  cases  the  rejectee  participated  in  the 
contact  with  the  agency.    In  the  fifth  case  the  mother  made 
application  for  the  agency1 s  help  "in  curing  her  boy  who  is 
not  quite  right".    The  son  had  recently  been  rejected  by  the 
military  service  and  classified  4F.    From  the  mothers  descrip 
tion  he  seemed  to  be  a  seriously  ill  person,  withdrawn  and 
hallucinated.    The  mother  basically  could  not  be  helped  to 
face  the  probability  that  the  son's  behavior  might  be  due  to 
severe  illness.    She  became  frightened  by  the  discussion  about 
the  need  for  psychiatric  examination  for  diagnostic  purposes, 
and  withdrew  from  the  agency.    The  agency  later  learned  that 
the  rejectee  was    institutionalized  in  a  mental  hospital. 

In  this  case  as  well  as  in  the  others  of  this 
section,  the  illness  of  the  rejectee  had  existed  for  a  consid- 
erable time.    The  experience  of  rejection  of  the  family  member 
by  the  military  services  seemed  to  produce  a  momentary  inten- 
sification of  the  problem  either  for  the  rejectee,  his  family 
or  for  both,  to  the  extent  that  a  desire  for  help  was  stimu- 
lated.   The  heightened  anxiety  seemed  relatively  momentary. 
The  agency  seemed  to  serve  as  an  agent  for  catharsis  for  the 
client.    This  service  of  providing  an  emotional  outlet  for  the 


increased  anxiety  of  the  applicant  had  the  immediate  result  of 
reducing  some  of  his  acute  feelings,  and  permitting  him  to 
take  hold  in  his  functioning.     The  agency  seemed  unable,  how- 
ever, to  stimulate  a  sustained  contact  with  these  applicants 
to  help  them  cope  with  their  fundamental  personality  diffi- 
culties. 

The  problems  found  in  all  of  the  five  cases  involved 
the  personal  emotional  or  mental  difficulties  of  the  rejectee. 
Case  VIII  illus  trates  the  service  given  in  relation  to  this 
problem. 

Case  VIII 

On  December  14,  1943  the  rejectee  came  to 
the  agency  at  the  suggestion  of  the  employment  agen- 
cy saying  he  "needs  some  help  in  being  stabilized". 
He  was  a  tall  good  looking,  well-built,  young  man, 
twenty  years  old.     Superficially,  his  manner  was 
poised  and  out-going.    Basically,  he  was  very  anx- 
ious.   He  claimed  he  knew  what  was  wrong  with  him. 
He  couldn* t  seem  to  stay  on  any  job  for  more  than  a 
day  or  two  without  becoming  "bored"  and  quitting. 
He  hoped  that  the  agency  could  help  him  to  work 
more  steadily. 

His  history  revealed  that  he  had  been  re- 
jected by  his  mother  and  at  the  age  of  four  been 
deprived  of  his  father  who  separated  from  the  mother 
and  was  now  known  to  be  in  a  mental  hospital.  There 
was  not  only  this  factor  of  emotional  starvation. 
The  applicant  had  suffered  material  deprivation,  too, 
for  the  family  had  long  struggled  with  poverty.  His 
sole  gratification  was  the  recognition  and  prestige 
he  had  received  in  school  as  a  outstanding  athlete. 
His  behavior  in  relation  to  employment  was  character- 
istic of  his  instability  in  all  other  areas  but 
athletics  in  which  he  showed  persistent  interest. 

It  was  evident  that  the  applicant  became 
very  worried  about  himself  following  his  4F  classifi- 
cation.   He  had  attempted  to  enlist  in  the  military 
services  several  times  and  became  frightened  when 


he  was  rejected  because  of  personality  instability. 

The  case- worker  through  her  understanding 
of  the  emotional  turmoil  of  the  applicant  helped  to 
decrease  some  of  his  anxiety  about  his  mental  state. 
The  applicant  was  enabled  to  begin  to  consider  treat- 
ment for  his  inner  upset  in  the  second  and  ending  in- 
terview. Tie  applicant  appeared  much  more  self-confi- 
dent and  blotted  out  his  emotional  problem.    He  had 
been  working  for  the  past  two  weeks  and  was  now  on 
a  job  that  had  good  earning  prospects.    He  was  dress- 
ed in  a  new  outfit  of  clothes  which  made  him  feel 
like  a"  "new  human  being".    After  his  last  talk  with 
the  case-worker  he  had  "taken  himself  in  hand  and 
given  himself  a  pep  talk".    He  felt  he  could  now 
manage  his  future  satisfactorily.    The  case-worker 
recognized  his  changed  feeling  about  himself  and 
gave  him  the  right  to  try  working  things  out  his 
own  way.    At  the  same  time  the  case-worker  injected 
the  possibility  that  things  might  not  go  smoothly 
and  left  room  for  the  applicant1 s  return  to  the  agen- 
cy at  a  future  time  if  things  failed  to  work  out  as 
he  now  hoped. 

The  rejectee* s  increased  anxiety  about  his  mental 
state  was  somewhat  reduced  when  he  was  helped  to  understand 
that  his  rejection  from  military  service  did  not  imply  that  he 
"inherited"  the  mental  illness  of  his  father.    He  was  relieved 
to  hear  that  he  might  not  be  mentally  ill,  and  could  begin  to 
respond  to  getting  help  to  straighten  out  his  mixed  up  feel- 
ings.   Though  he  was  not  ready  to  consider  help  for  his  basic 
personality  difficulties,  it  would  seem  the  emotional  relief 
the  rejectee  experiences  as  a  result  of  case-work  help  could 
enable  him  to  begin  functioning  in  a  more  adequate  manner. 

Four  of  the  five  cases  in  this  group  had  as  a  closing 
reason,  "situation  improved".    The  fifth  case  was  closed  with 


the  "situation  unimproved". 
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Chapter  IV 
Analysis  of  the  Family  Agency  Services 

Chapter  III  of  this  study  has  described  the  various 
types  of  problems  presented  by  the  applicants  in  the  war-con- 
nected cases.    An  effort  will  be  made  now  to  analyze  the  ser- 
vices given  by  the  family  agency  to  help  the  applicants  solve 
their  problems.    At  this  point  it  would  be  appropriate  to  men- 
tion something  about  the  agency  in  which  this  study  was  made. 

The  Jewish  Family  vnelfare  Society  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  is  a  sectarian  agency  which  makes  available  to  the  Jew- 
ish families  in  the  community  clearly  defined  special  services. 
Its  trained  personnel,  home  economist,  medical  and  psychiatric 
consultants  are  structural  factors  which  facilitate  the  treat- 
ment of  the  individual  client's  problem. 

An  understanding  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
services  given  by  the  family  agency  in  these  war-connected 
cases  may  be  partially  gleaned  from  the  case  illustrations  used 
Basic  to  the  consideration  of  the  services  was  the  case- work 
treatment  provided  by  the  trained  case-worker  equipped  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  need  and  to  help  the  client  attempt 
some  degree  of  solution  of  the  problem.    The  solution  of  the 
problem  situation  carried  with  it  the  client's  more  construc- 
tive use  of  himself,  and  his  achievement  of  a  balance  between 
his  environment  and  his  inner  self.     The  services  of  the  family 
agency,  therefore,  were  directed  to  the  two-fold-  purpose  of 
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nelping  the  applicant  understand  his  real  need  and  simultane- 
ously aiding  him  to  make  use  of  his  capacity  to  deal  with  his 
problem  in  a  constructive  fashion. 

The  case-workers  sensitivity  to  and  understanding  of 
the  problem  in  its  complexity  of  aspects,  practical  as  well  as 
psychological  and  emotional,  provided  a  setting  conducive  to 
the  client1 s  development  of  increased  self-awareness.  This 
made  more  possible  the  success  of  the  client1  s  effort  to  solve 
his  problem.     With  the  case-worker  functioning  as    an  under- 
standing, accepting  person  implementing  the  special  services 
of  the  agency,  the  client  could  release  some  of  his  tensions 
and  make  use  of  the  relationship  and  service  to  help  modify 
the  environmental  and  emotional  difficulties  with  which  he  was 
struggling. 

The  services  offered  by  the  family  agency  were  in 
keeping  with  the  problems  found  in  the  cases.    Table  III  shows 
the  breakdown  of  the  problems  found  in  the  fifty-nine  cases 
studied. 

i 
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Table  III 

TYPES  OF  PROBLEMS  FOUND  IN  THE  59  CASES  STUDIED 


Number      of  Cases 
Problem  Section  A      Section  B      Section  C 


Income  30  2  0 
Medical  6  0  0 
Emotional  3  3  5 
Information  2  0  0 
General  Planning  3  0  0 
Family  Relation- 
ship 0  5   0 

Total  44  10  5 


Of  the  fifty-nine  applicants,  thirty- two  or  54.27o 
came  to  the  agency  because  of  a  basic  income  problem  produced 
by  the  war  situation.    In  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  war 
had  led  to  the  induction  of  a  husband  or  a  son  who  had  been  the 
chief  financial  main-stay  in  the  family.     Some  families  were 
faced  with  a  maintenance  problem  during  the  period  that  the  al- 
lotment was  awaited.    Other  families  were  finding  it  a  problem 
to  adapt  adequately  to  managing  on  the  decreased  allotment  in- 
come and  were  unable,  without  help,  to  make  the  shift  from  a 
former  higher  living  standard  to  one  in  keeping  with  the  lim- 
ited income.     Their  expression  of  the  presenting  problem  varied 
greatly  as  did  their  attempts  at  solution. 

Twenty-one  applicants  requested  direct  financial  as- 
sistance.   The  agency  gave  temporary  financial  help  in  twenty 


of  these  cases  to  help  the  client  meet  immediate  financial 
pressures  and.  eventually  attain  economic  independence.  The 
one  exception  was  referred  to  a  public  agency  where  financial 
help  to  the  family  had  already  been  initiated.    The  services 
consisted  of  giving  money  and  helping  with  the  management  pro- 
blem with  guidance  and  planning. 

In  seventeen  of  these  twenty-one  cases  the  case-worker 
recognized  that  concomitant  with  the  financial  need  was  the 
presence  of  other  problems  with  which  the  agency  might  be  of 
assistance.     These  were  psychological  and  emotional  in  charac- 
ter.    The  case-worker  dealt  with  these  components  to  the  extent 
that  the  client  could  begin  to  function  in  a  more  constructive 
fashion. 

Financial  allowances  were  granted  in  eleven  additional 
cases  where  economic  need  was  evident  although  the  presenting 
request  was  not  stated  in  terms  of  financial  aid. 

For  those  applicants  who  sought  to  solve  their  income 
problems  through  employment,  the  agency  served  first  to  help 
the  client  evaluate  the  work  plan.    If  the  client's  desire  for 
work  seemed  serious  and  workable,  referral  for  vocational 
counselling  and  placement  was  made  with  follow-up  by  the  case- 
worker of  the  client1 s  actual  working  experience.    Nursery  re- 
sources were  made  available  to  the  client  when  the  need  was  in- 
dicated to  enable  the  client  to  put  into  effect  an  employment 
plan.     There  was,  therefore,  a  differential  approach  and  indi- 


vidual  treatment  of  the  income  problem  in  accordance  with  the 
client1 s  varied  presenting  request  and  potential  in  solving 
the  problem. 

The  agency  served  the  applicants  troubled  by  medical 
problems  and  illness  needs  in  a  variety  of  ways.    In  these 
cases  the  war  had  aggravated  the  medical  problem.    The  patient 
was  either  a  parent  or  a  wife  who  prior  to  the  war  felt  able 
to  lean  on  the  son  or  the  husband  for  help  with  coping  with 
medical  demands  or  arranging  suitable  medical  care.     The  ab- 
sence of  this  family  member's  help  at  times  precipitated  the 
problem  or  in  general  increased  the  problem. 

In  several  cases  the  agency  helped  the  client  to  ac- 
cept clinics  and  community  institutions  for  medical  care,  par- 
ticularly in  situations  where  the  private  medical  care  used  by 
the  client  was  creating  a  serious  financial  predicament  for 
the  family.    In  one  case  that  involved  the  occurence  of  acute 
illness  in  two  middle-aged  chronically  ill  parents  whose  only 
son  was  in  the  navy,  housekeeping  service  was  made  available 
to  the  family  by  the  agency  to  provide  the  proper  home- care 
necessary  for  the  parents'  recovery.    In  two  cases  nursery  ad- 
mission was  arranged  for  young  children  to  permit  the  ill  moth- 
er temporary  rest  and  relief  from  the  strain  of  single-handedly 
bearing  the  responsibility  of  the  children's  care.     This  mea- 
sure allowed  the  mother  a  sharing  of  her  burden  that  enabled 
her  to  regain  her  strength  and  be  prepared  physically  and 
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psychologically  to  again  assume  her  full  household  duties. 

Clients  who  were  able  to  some  extent  to  manage  their 
day-to-day  living  but  because  of  sudden  illnesses  could  not 
undertake  heavy  household  tasks  were  given  money  by  the  agency 
to  hire  domestic  help.     The  agency  served  to  reduce  the  upset- 
ting effects  of  the  illness  by  providing  the  help  that  could 
remove  some  of  the  demands  of  household  care  from  the  sick 
wife  or  mother  during  the  temporary  acute  stage  of  the  illness. 

As  in  the  situations  involving  income  problems,  the 
services  of  the  agency  in  response  to  medical  needs  was  flex- 
ible and  diverse,  to  meet  the  individual  client1 s  needs.  Both 
direct  and  indirect  service  was  given,  a  utilization  of  com- 
munity resources  including  family  members,  as  well  as  the  a- 
gencyT  s  special  services  of  housekeeping  care  and  medical 
panel. 

In  some  cases  the  agency  made  use  of  consultation 
with  a  specialist  to  determine  what  treatment  would  be  most 
helpful  to  the  client.     The  specialist,  a  psychiatrist,  was 
used  for  diagnostic  purposes.    A  recommendation  of  psychiatric 
treatment  was  made  in  each  of  these  cases  and  though  this  ba- 
sically involves  the  problem  of  medical  care,  the  service  giv- 
en in  these  instances  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  sec- 
tion dealing  with  problems  of  emotional  personality  diffi- 
culties. 

Of  the  nine  applicants  who  were  stimulated  by  the  im- 


pact  of  the  war  to  seek  help  for  personality  maladjustments 
and  emotional  difficulties  the  agency  made  use  of  psychiatric 
consultation  in  six  cases.     The  treatment  consisted  first  of 
preparation  for  psychiatric  referral  for  diagnostic  purposes, 
and  later  preparation  for  follow- through  on  the  psychiatric 
recommendation.    In  each  of  these  cases  the  client  was  enabled 
by  case-work  help  to  initiate  the  plan  of  recommended  psychia- 
tric care  either  in  a  clinic  or  with  a  private  psychiatrist. 
The  opporunity  the  agency  offered  to  the  client  to  share  his 
personal  concern  about  himself,  to  understand  his  condition  in 
a  more  accurate  light  because  of  technical  knowledge,  to  uti- 
lize a  specialises  help  when  the  need  seemed  indicated,  made 
possible  the  client's  helping  himself  with  appropriate  treat- 
ment. 

Two  of  the  remaining  three  clients  in  this  group  with 
problems  that  seemed  too  deep-seated  to  be  amenable  to  case- 
work treatment  could  not  be  helped  to  consider  psychiatric 
treatments.    Each  worked  out  his  own  solution  of  his  difficul- 
ties without  the  agency's  assistance. 

The  remaining  ninth  applicant  could  be  helped  by  case- 
work treatment  to  gain  some  insight  and  understanding  about  her 
emotional  upset  and  panic.    Her  anxiety  was  lessened  and  she 
was  in  a  position  to  deal  more  adequately  with  her  personal 
problem. 

The  agency  was  not  able  to  be  of  effective  assistance 


in  three  cases  where  the  mothers  sought  help  with  the  mental 
problems  of  their  sons.     The  applications  were  precipitated  by 
the  draft  status  of  the  son  in  each  case.    One  son  was  a  veter- 
an, another  a  rejectee  and  the  third,  a  mental  defective,  was 
turning  eighteen  and  eligible  for  a  draft  classification.  The 
agency  served  to  recognize  the  disturbance  of  the  parent  about 
the  mentally  sick  son.     The  agency  was  not  able  to  help  the 
parent  bring  about  any  improvement  of  the  problem.    Working  to- 
wards a  solution  of  the  problem  seemed  to  be  too  dangerous  and 
threatening  for  the  parent  who  had  some  insight  about  but  could 
not  face  the  probability  that  the  son  might  need  hospitaliza- 
tion or  institutional  care. 

Marital  relationship  problems  precipitated  by  the  war 
were  basic  with  four  wives  who  requested  help  in  this  area. 
In  three  cases  the  husband  had  deserted.    The  service  consisted 
of  helping  the  wife  accept  this  reality  and  activate  herself 
constructively  in  relation  to  her  situation.    She  was  helped  to 
plan  ways  to  meet  environmental  needs.    As  a  result  of  the 
client-case-worker  relationship,  in  each  case  the  wife  was 
helped  not  only  to  meet  her  immediate  practical  needs  but  to 
decrease  her  emotional  upsets  and  bring  into  being  her  potenti- 
ality for  making  a  relatively  satisfactory  social  adjustment. 

In  the  fourth  case  the  wife  was  helped  to  adapt  her- 
self to  an  improved  mental  situation.     There  had  been  a  long 
time  marital  problem  prior  to  the  husband1 s  induction  into  the 
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military  services.    His  attitude  and  behavior  following  service 
seemed  to  have  beneficial  effects  for  the  family.     The  wife  was 
afraid  to  trust  this  change  in  the  husband.    The  agency  served 
to  help  the  wife  work  through  her  uncertainty  about  the  perma- 
nency of  the  transformation  in  the  husband.    The  wife  was 
helped  to  accept  the  reality  of  the  change  as  it  currently 
existed. 

In  forty-nine  or  84$  of  the  cases  studied  the  services 
of  the  agency  assisted  the  client  in  an  improvement  of  this 
situation.    One  case  was  still  active  at  the  time  this  study 
was  made.    Evaluation  of  the  treatment  results  in  this  case 
was  omitted  from  this  study. 

In  nine  cases  the  agency  was  ineffective  in  helping 
to  better  the  situation.    In  three  of  these  cases  none  of  the 
services  offered  could  even  begin  to  partially  replace  the 
sense  of  loss  the  client  felt  at  the  absence  of  a  family  member 
in  the  military  forces.     The  agency  had  no  service  that  could 
fill  the  basic  need  for  return  of  the  serviceman. 

In  the  remaining  six  cases  which  involved  economic  or 
mental  difficulties  the  agency  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  the 
client  sufficiently  to  help  him  come  to  grips  with  the  problem. 
The  client  wi thdrew  from  the  agency  after  a  verbalization  of 
the  problem.     The  agency  failed  to  break  through  the  resistance 
the  client  had  about  actually  doing  anything  in  relation  to  his 
problem. 
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Chaoter  V  Summary  and  Conclusion 
This  study  was  written  in  an  attempt  to  describe  the 
services  of  a  family  agency  in  war-connected  problems.     In  the 
selected  five-month  period  which  this  study  covered  it  was 
found  that  sixty-nine  or  20,7%  of  the  total  active  case-load 
in  one  district  of  the  Jewish  Family  welfare  Society  were  war- 
connected  cases.    Of  this  number,  fifty-nine  were  pertinent  to 
this  study. 

The  cases  were  divided  into  three  main  broad  sections 
to  describe  the  services  given  by  the  agency  in  accordance 
with  the  presenting  problems.    The  great  majority  of  the  cases 
fell  within  Section  A  which  dealt  with  problems  stemming  from 
the  potential  or  actual  disruption  of  the  family  unit  because 
of  the  induction  of  a  family  member.    Forty-four  or  74.5%  of 
the  total  number  of  cases  came  within  this  section.  Nineteen 
involved  the  separation  between  husband  and  wife;  twenty-five, 
between  the  parent  and  the  child. 

Ten  or  16. 9%  of  the  cases  were  in  Section  B  which  con- 
sisted of  problems  arising  from  the  return  of  the  serviceman 
to  civilian  living.    The  veteran  was  the  applicant  in  five  of 
the  cases,  his  family  in  the  remaining  five. 

Section  C  comprised  five  cases  or  8%  of  the  total  num- 
ber studied.     The  rejectee  sought  help  from  the  agency  in  two 
of  the  cases;  his  family  in  three. 

In  the  fifty-nine  cases  studied,  forty  or  67.7%  of 

the  families  had  been  known  previously  to  peace-time  social  a- 
gencies.    Nineteen  families  were  new. 

Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  applicants  presented  pro- 
blems related  to  income.     Thirty-five  per  cent  requested  direct 
financial  assistance.     The  other  19%  requested  help  with  budg- 
eting on  their  lowered  income,   child  care  or  employment  in  the 
effort  to  solve  the  financial  problem  without  direct  financial 
aid  from  the  agency.    Thirty  per  cent  of  the  clients  asked  for 
help  with  relationship  problems  or  personal  emotional  difficul- 
ties.    The  remaining  14#>  of  the  clients  requested  assistance 
with  medical  care,  general  planning  or  information  about  a 
family  member  in  the  armed  services. 

In  thirty-one  or  52%  of  the  cases  the  agency  gave  re- 
lief to  meet  an  economic  need.    Emotional  support  and  treatment 
of  the  psychological  problem  was  given  in  all  but  three  of 
these  thirty-one  cases.     In  the  three  exceptional  cases  the 
client  understood  the  problem  only  in  terms  of  financial  need. 

Health  needs  were  numerous  though  there  7/ere  only  six 
presenting  requests  for  medical  care  with  the  exception  of 
psychiatric  treatment.     Twenty-six  family  situations  had  health 
problems  as  a  component  part  of  their  difficulties. 

Six  applicants  who  requested  help  with  personal  malad- 
justments had  personality  difficulties  too  deep-seated  to  be 
treated  by  case-work  technique  alone.    They  were  helped  to 
make  use  of  psychiatric  treatment  to  help  effect  personality 


change. 

Mghty-f our  per  cent  of  the  clients  could  be  served 
by  the  agency  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  their  situations  with 
some  degree  of  effectiveness. 

In  orthodox  case- work  the  client  is  helped  by  the 
case- worker  to  reach  some  degree  of  understanding  of  the  part 
he  plays  in  creating  and  intensifying  his  problem.    The  war 
produced  problems  that  were  unique  in  that  they  came  about 
without  the  clientTs  doing  and  beyond  the  client1 s  choice  or 
control.     The  agency,  aware  of  this  difference,  had  to  find  a 
balance  in  handling  this  new  component,  not  overly  stressing 
it  or  ignoring  it.    Instead,  the  agency  utilized  this  element 
to  expedite  the  individual's  taking  help  that  would  enable  him 
to  adjust  more  readily  to  his  situation.    It  relieved  the 
newly  inducted  husband  of  guilt  at  leaving  the  wife  and  child 
for  whom  he  was  responsible  when  the  agency  pointed  out  that 
his  going  was  not  the  result  of  personal  choice.    In  similar 
fashion  the  agency  reduced  the  wife1  s  and  parents'   tension  a- 
bout  accepting  help  from  an  impersonal  source  by  universalizing 
the  problem.    This  served  simultaneously  to  reduce  some  of  the 
underlying  resentment  of  the  wife  or  the  parent  that  the  part- 
ner or  the  son  was  freed  of  his  responsibilities  towards  the 
family  and  simply  left  them  voluntarily  with  the  burden  of 
managing  alone. 

In  like  fashion  the  veteran  and  the  rejectee  faced 


problems  of  readjustments  caused  partially  or  totally  by  the 
external  war  condition.    A  common  component  found  in  these 
cases  was  the  intensification  of  the  personal  emotional  diffi- 
culties of  the  client  following  his  discharge  or  rejection 
from  military  service  for  neuro-psychiatric  reasons.    The  a- 
gency  served  to  alleviate  some  of  the  heightened  feelings  by 
enabling  the  client  to  clarify  his  understanding  of  this  di- 
agnosis and  distinguish  it  from  mental  illness. 

The  degree  to  which  the  agency  handled  the  individu- 
al1 s  attitudes  and  emotions  varied  with  the  individual  case. 
The  range  of  treatment  encompassed  the  single  contact  in  which 
the  troubled  individual  was  helped  in  one  interview  to  a  de- 
gree that  enabled  him  to  function  with  some  measure  of  effec- 
tiveness.   It  extended  to  the  contact  that  prepared  the  indi- 
vidual for  treatment  that  would  lead  to  changes  of  deep  person- 
ality maladjustments  that  the  agency  was  not  qualified  to  han- 
dle itself  and  without  which  the  client  could  not  function. 
The  case- worker  dealt  with  the  emotions  in  a  differential  man- 
ner towards  the  goal  of  enabling  the  client  to  redirect  his 
energy  and  make  use  of  his  potential! ti tes  to  deal  with  his 
problem  in  a  somewhat  adequate  fashion.     The  agency  did  not 
serve  to  effect  basic  changes  of  deep-seated  personality  dis- 
tortions. 

The  study  revealed  that  along  with  its  destructive 
effects,  there  were  some  individuals  gains  that  resulted  from 


the  war.    The  vdfe  who  contended  with  the  problem  of  the  hus- 
band1 s  unreliable  and  inadequate  support  could  derive  a  de- 
sired financial  security  through  the  allotment  income.  Certain 
latent  potentialities  were  revived,  such  as  in  the  case  of  the 
parent  who  was  helped  to  make  a  satisfactory  employment  adjust- 
ment after  long  years  of  unemployment.     Similarly,  a  veteran1 s 
wife  with  a  deep  sense  of  inadequacy  and  worthlessness  which 
became  reinforced  by  the  husband1 s  desertion  was  helped  to 
realize  her  potentialities  for  a  personal  and  social  adjustment 
and  for  the  first  time  make  use  of  her  capacity  to  work  and 
experience  a  degree  of  self-esteem.     In  one  case  an  outgrowth 
of  the  husband's  military  service  was  the  improvement  of  a 
long  standing  marital  relationship  problem. 

The  agency  failed  to  be  helpful  to  a  small  group  of 
clients.    For  some  in  this  group  none  of  the  agency's  services 
seemed  to  compensate  their  sense  of  loss  at  the  absence  of  a 
family  member.     They  preferred  to  manage  without  help.    A  com- 
mon factor  in  other  of  these  cases  was  the  long  standing  nature 
of  the  problem.    The  war  appeared  to  intensify  the  difficulty. 
The  agency  was  ineffective  in  reaching  the  client  sufficiently 
to  enable  him  to  make  use  of  its  services.    It  is  difficult 
to  evaluate  to  what  extent  the  case-worker's  limitation  of 
skill  might  be  responsible  for  the  lack  of  success  in  this 
group.    For  the  study  showed  no  isolated  problem  or  client 
group  where  failure  was  prominent.     In  each  of  the  three  sec- 
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tions  there  were  one  or  more  clients  that  could  not  be  helped. 

A  general  commentary  is  suggested  by  a  review  of  the 
groups  of  cases  examined  in  this  study.     It  would  appear  that, 
fundamentally,  the  case-work  processes  available  to  family  a- 
gency  practitioners  are  of  continuing  validity.    In  addition, 
however,  it  is  indicated  that  flexibility  in  usage,  coupled 
with  alertness  to  the  understanding  of  dynamic  changes  in  the 
community  scene  is  of  equal  importance.    Just  as  the  family 
agency  case-worker  found  it  logical  and  helpful  to  the  client 
to  help  him  adjust  to  his  reality,  with  understanding  of  its 
unusual  circumstances,  it  is  similarly  indicated  that  family 
agency  practice  continue  to  move  in  pace  with  the  community1 s 
changing  needs.    For  example,  increasingly  earnest  understand- 
ing and  enlargement  of  skills  are  essential  for  future  service 
to  a  community  in  which  the  ex-servicemen,  who  will  return  in 
mounting  numbers,  and  their  families  will  require  help  in 
achieving  a  happy  renewal  of  community  life.    As  a  spokesman 
for  one  of  the  organizations  concerned  with  the  rehabilitation 
of  veterans  expresses  it,  "The  voluntary  and  governmental  a- 

gencies  must  work  side  by  side                the  governmental  groups 

to  furnish  the  legal  rights  and  benefits  and  the  machinery  for 
carrying  them  to  their  fullfillment,  the  voluntary  agencies  to 
meet  the  human  wants  and  needs  of  every  veteran  as  he  picks  up 
the  threads  of  home  and  community  life  once  more." 

B^Wrf  JtT   tenant.,  Dean 
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